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Mr. Charles Itevson — distinguished president ot It is for nien like Mr. Revson that Lord Calvert is 

Revlon Products Corp.—started as a retail clerk, became Custom Distilled and blended . . . to achieve rare taste 

a packer in the garment industry, then sold cosmetics. plus distinctive, satin-smooth lightness. So jealously is 

Mr. Revson was impressed with the growing de- Lord Calvert’s Custom Distilled quality guarded 

mand for nail enamel. In 1932, with his brother that each bottle is numbered and recorded at the 

and a chemist friend, he started his own firm—and distillery. Here, truly, is America’s "whiskey of 

developed a superior nail enamel, “Revlon”. He distinction”—smoother, lighter, more enjoyable. 

has since marketed other products — and made Tonight discover how Custom Distilled Lord Calvert 

Revlon nail enamel the world’s largest seller. BBfllH can make your next drink a far, far better drink. 


For Men of Distinction... IL®EU) CALVERT 

ILENDED WHISKEY. S 6.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 
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The Neglected Counterman 


IT WAS IIALF PAST TWELVE and Charlie Smith, one of the three busy 
soda-fountain imprésarios in the crowded mid-town drugstore, was 
shifting into high speed. He took the orders of four new customers at 
his station, prepared two lime Cokes and a glass of iced tea, called 
to Ed Bâtes, who was working the ioe-cream section, for two chocolaté 
milk shakes and told Ed to pick up his corned beef on rye and bacon- 
lettuce-tomato. Within the next sixty seconds, Charlie reloaded the 
automatic toaster, wrapped in wax paper two three-decker sandwiches 
to go, removed from the grill a toasted cheese, sliced it, swept it 
onto a plate, and handed it to a waitress, and assembled a ham-and- 
cheese sandwich and a chopped-ham-and-pickle. 

While thus engaged, Charlie found time to suggest the roast fresh 
ham to a man who couldn't make up his mind and to comment favorably 
on Miss Doris Carney's new hairdo, which hadn't been noticed by a single 
man in her office that morning. Miss Carney glowed. 

TIIE MANAGER of the store, who was observing the scene from the 
pharmacy counter, turned to me and shook his head in admiration. 

"There's one of the most demanding jobs in this business," he said. 

"The soda clerk in a rush hour does fourteen things at once, and he 
never gets mixed up or excited. It's no wonder some of the biggest 
men in the drug industry started behind a soda fountain. And plenty 
of big men in other walks of life, too. Estes Kefauver and Kay 
Kyser, to name two." 

"I guess we take the soda clerk for granted," I remarked. 

"You can say that again," the drugstore manager said. "These 


The Neglected Counterman 


people are crowding in on Charlie because he gets them taken care of 
quickly and gives them plenty of time to do other things during the 
rest of their lunch hour. No waiting here--like in a restaurant. But 
people don't seem to give a second thought to the spécial brand of 
service Charlie gives them. And that's one of our big social problems." 

"How do you mean?" 

"Well, take Charlie's case," the manager said. "He's a grown 
man with a family to support. In a big-city drugstore like this one, 
the rush-hour pressure at our soda fountain calls for a mature expert. 
The job is too big for a schoolboy. But Charlie isn't making the 
money he deserves. And it isn't a question of salary." 

"You mean Charlie doesn't get large enough tips?" I asked. 
“THAT’S IT,” THE MANAGER SAID. "I don't know how much longer 
we'll be able to keep Charlie from going into some other line of 
catering or restaurant work, where the tips will increase his income. 

If he leaves us, ail the customers will tell us how much they miss 
him and how much they appreciated him. I wish they'd show it while he's 
here. They think nothing of leaving generous tips for bartenders, 
waiters, barbers, and cabdrivers. But, for some strange reason, hardly 
anybody remembers the soda-fountain clerk. 

"When you stop to think of it," the manager continued, "the 
soda-fountain' clerk is an important figure to people who work in big- 
city office buildings. During the past ten years, the custom of taking 
a break to go downstairs for a snack or coffee in the middle of the 
morning and afternoon has become almost as much of a tradition as tea- 
time in London. We get as many people at our fountain at ten and three- 
thirty as we do at lunch hours. That's why Charlie's service means a 
lot to people. I hope he stays at his job. We ail need him." THE END 











welcome a lusty screen story of_ 

grims produced in the M-G-M manner. 

Aptly titled “Plymouth Adventure”, it 
is a stirring, exciting and Technicolorful 
taie of the brave and visionary soûls who 
set out on the tiny and bedeviled ship 
Mayflower in quest of a new life. 



“Plymouth Adventure” is a human story, 
a real story, a story of rigôrs and péril— 
matched only by the faith and daring of 
the doughty men and women who look 
this suprême gamble . . . and won! 

“Plymouth Adventure” is a story of 
hâte—and of love. You’ll hâte Christopher 
Jones, the Mayflower’s cruel martinet of 
a skipper, superbly portrayed by Spencer 
Tracy—and find your hâte slowly turn to 
understanding and admiration as the cap- 
tain finally brlngs his star-crossed, storm- 
tossed ship to anchorage in a new world. 

You’ll thrill to the turbulent scènes be- 
tween Captain Jones and lonely, lovely 
Dorothy Bradford, wife of the sensitive 
religious leader, William Bradford. For out 
of the tempests thatwracked this tiny ship 
of destiny was born another that raged in 
the hearts of these men and women. 

Gene Tierney plays Dorothy—and Léo 
Genn, whose superb Petronius won critics' 
raves in “Quo Vadis" — plays William 
Bradford. There is also a tender young 
love story unfolded in the blossoming of 
the romance between John Alden and 
Priscilla aboard the Mayflower. The fa- 
mous lovers are portrayed by Van John¬ 
son and Dawn Addams. 

“Plymouth Adventure” is a big picture 
—big as the sea on which it takes place— 
big with the aspirations of this motley 
boatload of the weak and the strong, the 
gentle and violent, the good and the god- 
less who together took this fling at free- 
dom and realized the dream that was in 
their hearts. So big is it that only M-G-M, 
the world’s largest studio, the producers 
of “Ivanhoe", could do it with ail the 
scope, ali the vigor, ail the dramatic im¬ 
pact that its telling demanded. 

“Plymouth Adventure” is one adventure 
that one hundred and ûfty million Ameri- 


M-G-M présents “PLYMOUTH ADVEN¬ 
TURE” starring SPENCER TRACY, GENE 
TIERNEY, VAN JOHNSON, LEO GENN 
with Dawn Addams and Lloyd Bridges. 
Color by Technicolor. Screen Play by 
Helen Deutsch. From the Novel by Ernest 
Gébler. Dl-ected by Clarence Brown. Pro- 
duced by Dore Schary. 
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JOHN J. O’CONNELL Editor 
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TM GLAD I URGED MY HUSBAND TO USE BRAHDEHFELS’ HOME SYSTEM 
OF SCIENTIFIC HAÏR CARE...HE ACTUALLY LOOKS YEARS YOUHGER 



















Brushing Teeth Right After Eating with 

COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 

STOPS 

BAD BREATH 

AND 

STOPS DECAY 
BEST ! 

In 7 Oui of 10 Cases 


eosmpounn 


About a girl photographier in a jam, a shy ex-barber in the 









AMAZING OFFER 


TO READERS 
OF THIS 
MAGAZINE 





























r—yes—but that’s not ail ! You get an amaz- 
better picture, too. Because it’s powered by 
extraordinary new "DX-53” châssis— 
years in the making. A top quality châssis 
outmodes ail previous ideas of "fringe area” 
réception ... that makes thrilling performance 
possible in those exasperating "pockets” where 
rolling countryside or surrounding buildings 
"blank out” ordinary sets . . . that delivers strik- 
ingly superior pictures in any location... a châssis 
the like of which has never existed until now! 
But—see it! Discover for yourself the host of 
truly worthwhile advances that await you in 
Admirai TV for '53. Compare—and you’ll see 
why it’s a fabulous buy! 




NO FINE R PICTURE AT ANY PRICE! 


Admirai . . « WO RLD’S LARGEST TELEVISION MANUFACTURER 










don Whitcomb's Rase 












ÇiCOfo from the commonplace 


&^/s, 


something different. 


tryMARLBORO 


Finer taste, superior mildness—c 
luxury in smoking unmatched 
by any other cigarette! 

When smoking has stopped being a 
pleasure and becomes only a habit, it’s 
time to freshen up your taste. So if 
need a change, remember . . . 


are better in every way 
for those who smoke throughout the day! 










LOOKIIVG INTO PEOPLE 
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Bright new idea that's sweeping the country ! 



Sweet for Matchless Manhai 


Martini & Rossi 

The largest selling imported vermouth 


RENFIELD IMPORTEES LTD., N. Y., N. Y. 


in America 





















the shallow. *8 S5 . 

Hlgh 



new low lines that flatter and fit 


Isn't it wonderful that these graceful shells 
—low eut and fashionably bare—can 
still fit so perfectly. There's no gap as you 
step, no awkward slipping heel—just 
toe-to-heel comfort. Choose the pair 
most flattering to your foot and your 
wardrobe, from these variations on the 
Shallow theme. See them at your 
dealer's, or Write: Life Stride Division, 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 







NowGin has Corne of Age... 




Prove it with a Seagram Martini 
or a Golden Gin-on-the-Rocks 


H ERE is the perfect test for a perfect gin drink. What 
a rare and delightful combination—delicious food 
and those smoother, dryer, ■pleasant-tasting drinks that 
only Seagram’s Gin can make. 

Seagram’s, you know, is made with patient, leisurely 
care—the first basic improvement in gin in 300 years. 
It’s the Original American Golden Gin—and it’s natu- 
rally golden! 


As Modem 
as Tomorrow 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS 


YORK, N. Y. 






SwasÈbucÈUiiff Romances 


forNovember 


but each in Us own way^The M-G-Mre- telZg Ae^JtoVof tTe^legendarT'jim 
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LORETTA YOUNG 
JEFF CHANDLER 

fâecause ÿot 


ALEX NICOL 
FRANCES DEE 








THE COSMOPOLITAN LOOK 
BY VIRGINIA C. WILLIAMS 


GENE 

TIERNEYS 

Afterdark 

Wardrobe 




On our cover this month Gene Tierney 
appears in a dual rôle: as the Puritan 
beauty of M-G-M’s new niovie “Plymouth 
Adventure” and, more familiarly, as a 
present-day sophisticate. For these pages 
Gene stays in the modem mood and models 
three of her favorite dinner and evening 
costumes from the fall collections. 

On this page: our cover girl in two cover- 
up costumes. Top: for the theatre Gene 
wears a blach rayon inoire street-length 
dinner suit. Beneath the silk-shantung-lined 
jacket is a moire bodice with slim straps. 
House of Swansdoum. Sizes 10 to 16. About 
$75. B. Altman, New York. Left: Gene is 
the prettiest g irl at the party in her white 
lie and black velvet dress and jacket. The 
dress is strapless. By Bon Ray. Sizes 7 to 
15. About $70. B. Altman, New York. 
Kramer rhinestones. Right: Gene wears an 
arresting red satin evening dress by Larry 
Aldrich, Sizes 10 to 16. About $90. Her 
necklace is a five-strand bib of gold beads 
by Castlecliff. About $28 plus fédéral tax. 
Both are at Lord & Taylor, New York. 










Gene Tierney has learned more than a beauty trick or two. 
Her advice: “No matter what the season, never let down!” 
Maharani necklace by Bobley complétés her cared-for look. 
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YOUR 

WINTER 

REAUTY 
















THE COSMOPOLITAN LOOK 



FABULOUS FAKE 
JEWELS 


An armluad af rhinestones. 

Top lo bottom: Marquise, round, and 
emerald-cut stones, about $10. Marquit 
and round stones, about $4. Sqi 
eut and baguette, about $13. Baguette, 
round, marquise, about $10. Emerald-cut, 
round, and marquise, about $10. By Regina 
Novelty. Below, a cache of pearls clinched 
in gold makes a handsome bracelet and match- 
ing earrings. By Mosell. Bracelet about $12; 
earrings about $5. Ail jewelry at Lord & Tay¬ 
lor, New York. AU prices plus fédéral tax. 
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Look for tko Magic Insel and 


Perma-lift Qirdles in *9 Lengths. Tall, liny or in-between, 
tbere’s a Perma-lift Qirdle in the perfect Iength for you. 


You want your girdle to make you beautifully slim and trim, but you 
want to be comfortable too. Your "Perma-lift"* Girdle guarantees ail 
you want and more. Be sure you get the right Iength, it’s so important— 
and be sure to enjoy the amazing comfort of the Magic Inset. 

1. The Magic Inset éliminâtes uncomfortable poking, pinching bones. 

2. The Magic Inset guarantees that your "Perma-lift" Girdle 
won’t roll over, wrinkle or bind. 

3. The Magic Inset never loses its "stay-up" smartness no matter 
how often you wash it or wear it—outlasts the life of the garment. 

Hâve your favorite corsetiere fit you in the proper Iength "Perma-lift" 

Girdle today and enjoy the différence. Modestly priced from $5.00 to $18.50. 


O. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


girdle illustrated —3to. 3715—Ss.50, Bra illustrated—Tio. . 



HOW TO GET IT FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


Who Can Sue Uncle Sam 



BERNARD SHAW'S 


||arbaric Pevelry 


of the world 


the sen 


in the story of historys 
most sin-swept era ! A 


MMB THE LION 


JEAN SIMMONS • VICTOR MATURE 
ROBERT NEWTON • MAURICE EVANS ^ 


and ALAN YOUNG as Androcl 





























I flirted 
with 

trouble in 
Newlbrk! 


“It was a glorious, bright day,” 
explained Doretta Morrow, 
“when Steve and I set out to 
see the sights of the city. 

But there was a wîntry nip in 
the air, too, and when we got 
back from our ferry ride I 
knew I was in for trouble. 


“My hands and face were chapped raw from the biting breeze. Fortunately, at home I had 
soothing, pure white Jergens Lotion. It smooths and softens chapped skin in no timel 


“The wind atop Radio City was 
terrifie. After extreme exposure like 
that, Jergens Lotion is a blessing. It 
Works so wonderfully fast. Try this 
and see why! Smooth one hand with 
quickly absorbed Jergens ... 


Use Jergens Lotion regularly 
to keep your skin lovely, too. 

10«! to $1.00, plus tax. y 
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Ile Rwers Models 

«s^KREML 

Shampoo” 

say Nancy Gaggin and June Thompson 


fiyy:.SSÆJS: 

and frees it of loose dandruff flakes. 

FOUSAN®? W a a ssures° ft rich g îaTher 
even in hard water;, gives quicker, 
easier rinsing. For beautiful hair, 
use Kreml Shampoo! 




VOUR BEAUTY SHAMPOO 
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The Mie and the Squelch! 

Ribbing a professional funnyman is as relaxing 
a pastime as baiting a tiger with a BB gun 


BY SID N K Y CARROLL 

L ’s suppose that a funnyman, a comic, 
is out there on the night-elub floor 
doing his best to make the 
customers laugh. The club is full of 
people and smoke and heat and confetti 
and confusion, but the comic is doing 
ail right—getting his laughs, laying no 
bombs, making the patrons happy and 
hysterical. He figures he’s earning his 
salary. Then, suddenly, out of the dark- 
ness cornes a voice like that of a wountled 


moose. It cries: “Siddown, you bum! Y ou 

This is the voice of the heckler. 

What does our comic do? He can do 
one of several things: He can pay no 
attention to the interruption, hoping 
that the dope will shut up. (He never 
does.) He can politely request the heck¬ 
ler to keep quiet. (He won’t.) He can 
ask the waiters to throw the loud one 
out. (They will.) 


























Look lovelier in lOdays 

DomtèimmiLszu! 






























How to Stay Jlliie 
on the Highway! 

High speed can hypnotize you. Onrushing danger can give you "driver's panie." If you 
drive over fifty your safely dépends on underslanding *he strange effects of speed 

BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 
















l'rîlk 









* York, N. Y. 













FASTEIS 
THE MF! 

'Millions more buy 

Sparkling 

Canada Dry Water 

because they like it better 

AND SO WILL YOU! 



Almost forty thousand people died on the highway 
last year—the worst slaughter in peacetime history 


your chances o{ stayirig out ai an acci¬ 
dent are five times as good as if you go 
over 50 miles an hour. And if you do get 
in an accident, you’ve got three. times as 
good a chance of its being nonfatal. 

2. It is wise to go into high-speed train- 
ing before making a long high-speed 
journey. A week before the trip, go out 
on the nearest highway, preferably early 
in the moming, and drive at high speed. 

Learn the way your car behaves at 65. 
And learn the way you behave at 65. Be 
sure your brakes and steering apparatus 
are in perfect condition, and that your 
tires and tubes are new. Be prepared to 
get only about 12,000 miles on tires at 
high speeds compared with the 25,000 you 
can expect at normal speeds. 

3. When you are overtaking a car on the 
highway, you should always assume that 
it is going at least ten miles an hour 
slower than you are. Always assume a 
truck is going at least twenty miles an 

4. When you are passing a car, you 
should assume that it is going at least 

to be. You should not attempt to pass 
until you hâve got a good start and hâve 
a clear field of at least a mile or two 
ahead of you. Remember, passing a car 


going 35 miles an hour is the same as 
passing a string of 18 cars parked 
bumper to bumper. You can imagine 
how tough it is to pass a car that is 
going 60. 

5. If you must turn off the parkway at 

tafllights. U If you are compelledT park 
on the highway at night, set out a flare 
at least 200 feet behind your car. You 
should not set out to do night-driving 

flare or a broad-beamed lamp equipped 
with a warning red flasher. The $7.50 it 
costs will be worth many times its price. 

6. You can avoid “driver's panic” by not 
driving more than two hours at a time 
at high speed. Whenever you feel your- 
self getting tense inside. you should pull 
off the road until you are relaxed. 

for even a second. Dr. Herbert Stack. 
director of the New York University Cen- 
ter for Safety Education, asserts that 
when in heavy traflic on a highway a 
driver must make 50 decisions an hour. 
8. Stopping at high speeds makes spé¬ 
cial demands. First of ail. your car goes 
much farther before it stops. At 70 miles 
an hour, it takes you at least 318 feet 
to stop your car. If your brakes are out 
of adjustment as a resuit of infrequent 





servicing, and you stop at a high speed, 
your car may swerve and you may lose 
control. Jenkins says the secret of stop- 
ping a fast-moving car is to press firmly 
on the brake pedal—but never ram it 
down. When the wheels are locked, they 
lose friction and skid. 

9. When you are taking a curve at high 
speed, you should slow down before en- 
tering the curve and then, after you hâve 
passed the center of the curve, feed the 
engine gas. This is so your car will gain 
traction (created by your tires rubbing 
against the pavement), which counteracts 
centrifugal force. If you are taking a 
curve while going downhill and suddenly 
find you hâve misjudged it and your car 
is going so fast you can’t hold it, keep 
your right foot on the accelerator and 
gently keep feeding gas—this is to create 
the traction you need to keep your car 
from turning over—but meanwhile “îan” 
the brake gently with your left foot to 
slow yourself down. This tactic is for 
emergencies only. 

10. In case of a blowout, you should not 
touch the brake pedal. Hug the steering 
wheel as tightly as you can. Keep feed¬ 
ing your car gas gently. Concentrate on 
keeping your car going in a straight line. 
Only when you hâve the swerve under 
control should you play the brake pedal. 

11. If—in order to avoid a head-on col¬ 
lision—you must “hit the dirt” you 
should not put on your brake. Keep your 
left front and rear tires on the pave¬ 
ment and hold on tight to the steering 
wheel—your foot off the accelerator— 
and sit out the bounces until the car 
slows down. Then swing back sharply 
until you’re on the parkway again. 

12. You should never back up on a high- 
speed highway, and never slow down to 
read a signpost. If you find yourself pass- 
ing an intersection you want to exit on 
you should not make a sudden turn. Keep 
going until the next intersection. 

13. You should not weave in and out of 
traffic. Every time you weave you create 
a potentially dangerous situation. 

14. On hills that cannot be conquered 
in high you should shift into second as 
soon as your car’s momentum decreases 
to 25. If you hâve to climb a hill in sec¬ 
ond, leave the car in second going down¬ 
hill. Always go downhill in the same 
géar you went up. The trick in down- 
shifting from high to second is to feed 
the engine lots of gas while it is in neu- 
tral and as you let out the clutch. This 
technique prevents the engine from buck- 
ing on you. You should never try to de¬ 
scend a steep hill in high. You may 
gather so much momentum that when 
you try to slow down by braking you 
burn out the brakes. 

15. When you travel a highway that per- 

mits a left turn off the road, you should 
not shift gears while making the turn. 
This is because your car may stall while 
you’re shifting, and leave you a sitting 
duck on the highway for any oncoming 
automobile. The End 


Wliat are these women doing 
ÜiaiissoNeW... 
so Smart... 
soTV&nderfol? 



They’re using _ 

Helene Curtis Spray Not- 
the magic mist that keeps 
hair softly in place, looking 
naturally lovely. That’s right —naturally lovely! 
it’s the most extiling thing that’s happcncd to hair! 

You’re in for a wonderful surprise when you use Spray Net. 1 
For amazing new Spray Net holds your hair-do as you want it. 
Without stickiness. Without that “varnished” look. And Spray Net 
is so easy to use! Just spray it on, lightly. This magic mist 
holds waves in place, makes loose curls and 
stray wisps behave, keeps your hair-do looking 
naturally lovely, even in wet or windy weather. 

It’s colorless, greaseless, harmless. Brushes out 
instantly. Protect the loveliness of your hair 
with new, Smart, wonderful Spray Net! 


spray net 

“the magic mist that keeps hair softly in place ” 

Spray Net Works Wonders! Use It! 

After combing, to keep hair "just so” 

To control wispy ends and unruly hair 
To avoid "damp-day droop” 

After permanents, to control waves and curls 
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IN A MAN’S EYE WHEN 


GOWER CHAMPION 

with an assist from his wife 
MARGE, tells you... 


THERE’S NO GLEAM 


40% longer wear by actual test! 






THE TÀLLEST GIRL 
AT THE 

LATIN QUARTER 

A long-stemmed beautg has a spécial problem if she u/ants a man she car» look up to 


BY LOUISE LEE OUTLAW 




















THE TALLEST GIRL AT THE LATIN QUARTE! 






She u/as u/earing four ounces of black net, and sne 




THE TALLEST GIRL AT THE LATIN QUARTER 












and hcr baum martens and. 






A Complété Guide to the Caribbean, Bahamas, and Bermuda 


BY EVAN M. WYLIE 
















and Jackie McDonald of Los Angeles, shown here in the tropical gardens of a new resort on the north coast. Jamaica has 
scenery ranging from cloud-wreathed mountains to pale-green sugar plantations and rocky seacoast. Montego Bay draws 
the international set. The growing north coast with its new seaside hôtels offers swimming, riding, sailing, and river-rafting. 


wMmwmsmm The second largest French 
island in the West Indies, Martinique cherishes its 
Creole customs, as shown by these costumes. It offers 
excellent French cuisine, fine beaches, and scenic rides. 


harbor of Havana, which, though it is thoroughly Spanish, is often 
called the "Paris of the West" because of its gay spirit. In the 
hundreds of sidewalk cafés you can sip rum drinks for thirty cents. 








Palm trees and sunshine with a pungently Latin-American flavor 
characterize Puerto Rico. Besides its famous elaborate new hôtels and the miles of magnificent 
scenic drives, the island features a tropical abandon illustrated by its cockfights, gambling casinos, 
and uninhibited baseball games that titillate Americans, who find nothing quite like it at home. 

(OtWM&QSM® Interisland trading schooners carrying fruit from South America cluster in 
the Dutch harbor of Willemstad, capital of Curaçao, Tax-free French perfumes. Scotch whiskies, 
and Swiss watches make this island one of the most popular in the Caribbean. A center for Vene- 
zuelan oil refining and Caribbean shipping. Curaçao was occupied by Allied troops during the war. 













tropical island bordered by miles of deserted palm-fringed beaches and covered with coconut plantations. Its tiny hôtels 
are just beginning to attract American tourists. Bird of Paradise Island nearby is the only sanctuary for these birds in the world. 



WQ>M2WS®MW MM&WBmS® Crumbling fort** of Santo Domingo is a relie of the days when the city, 
now called Ciudad Trujillo, was the center of Spanish rule in the New World. The massive stone houses and narrow streets 
of the walled city still look much as they did four and a half centuries ago. The Dominican Republic offers excellent 
hôtels, golf courses, and beach clubs. For the more sedentary, there are horse racing, cockfighting, and gambling. 





Beach picnics, like this one on Hog Island, are popular in the Bahamas, a chain of sandy islands 
and coral reefs on the edge of the Gulf Stream off Florida. Nassau, their capital, once a pirate stronghold, is a quaint 
British colonial city with beautiful homes and gardens. Americans hâve been flocking to its shops, luxurious hôtels, and 
nearby beaches. Bimini and the other outer islands, noted for their game-fishing, now are easily reached by boat or plane. 






Shango dancers rehearse near Port of Spain. Many 
travelers liken this colorful city, teeming with Hirdus, Chinese, Moslems, 
Africans, and Europeans, to Singapore. Trinidad and its neighbors Tobago 
and Barbados are now only eight or nine hours by air from New York. 

TtfMRWR Spear-fishing is a popular tourist sport in Haiti. Gustave Valley, 
right, an amiable Italian giant who is one of the world's best-known spear- 
fishermen, opérâtes a spear-fishing school on Sand Cay, a long coral reef 
off Port-au-Prince. Rubber masks afford breath-taking underwater views. 





wsmmsm smmMww® The quaint Danish architecture of the Virgin Islands delights American tourists who 
corne to shop and swim and sun bathe in these delightful islands. Charlotte Amalie, capital, on St. Thomas, is a shopper's 
paradise, offering amazing bargains in silver, perfumes, liquors, and linens. Another attraction: the six-week divorce law. 
The United States bought the three islands—Saint Thomas, Saint Croix (above), and Saint John—from Denmark in 1917. 









Exploring the tropical vacation paradise right on Àmerica’s 
doorstep is like making a miniature trip around the world 












The IVHere-How - 
and How Muchï 


Unless otherwise specified, ail fares are quoted on a round-trip basis and ail trips originate in New 
York City. Ail fares are subject to the 15-per-cent fédéral tax. Hôtel rates are quoted on a daily basis. 


BY DON SHORT 






























PERRY COMO, a perfectly normal guyl 

He is devoted to hisfamily, his golf, and his singing, and 
stays simple because he refuses to become a character 









PERRYCOMO 











It was as if a door had suddenly opened, and 





































































































EVERYTHING 

BUTMOMEY! 


That includes a car, a furnished 
home, and a bushelful of time payments — 
and it ail adds up to good living 

BY CAROLINE BIRl) 




























EVERYTHIYG BUT MO* EY (cominued) 









Though they don’t hâve any money, they do hâve excellent crédit. 

To the Metzgers that’s every bit as good as cash 


















year Harry has not once located it. Incidentals somehow absorb it 






A hauntingly written story 
of the passion and cruelty in a 
beautiful woman’s heart 


LOVER FOR 
THE MARQUISE 

BY DAPHNE DU MAURIER Aulhor of Rebecca and My Cousin Rachel 
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In the mirror she caught the. 
fleeting image of the valet ,j 









Humbly, discreetly, he begged permission to arrange her pose. 



Without a lover ail her gifts 
of beauty and passion 
were empty, useless things 













Nothing was ever like 














Sir Christopher 


Sir Christopher, created by famed designer 
William S. Warren, has ail the sweep and splendor of its 
inspiration—the work of the renowned architect 
Sir Christopher Wren, one of whose masterpieces is 
St. Paul’s Cathédral, London. This pattern displays 
grandeur in sterling, exemplifies variety in design ... 
for some pièces are decorated with carved blossoms, 
others with graceful clusters of fruit, still others 
with a combination of both. Sir Christopher is truly 
magnificent sterling, for it is given the ultimate 
in silvercrafting—Wallace’s full-formed 
“Third Dimension Beauty”... 
in profile, in back... sterling 
from every possible viev T 
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_ Your COSMOPOLITAN GUIDE to 

lÜTthe LEASING HOTELS of 

Bermuda • Nassau • The Caribbean 

MAKE RESERVATIONS THROUGH YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
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. HOTEL OF NASSAU! 
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Big game fishing, water BEACH HOTEL ^ 



HAITI 


(‘HAITI’S NEWEST AND FINES! HOTEL- ( 


/IL RANCHO/ 
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J Albert H. Silvero, Petionville, Port-au-Prince J 
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30 5th Ave., New York 19, PLara 7-5253 
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LOVER FOR THE MAROTJISE(-i-«i) 


There was no sense of time to 
the long , languor ous afternoons 


counter, leaving the queue of visitors to 
the care of his sister, and was by her 
side, humble, polite, anxious to know in 
what manner he could serve her. 

There was no trace of familiarity, no 
look of knowledge in his eyes, and she 
took care to assure herself of this by 
staring directly at him. Then she delib- 
erately brought the children and Miss 
Clay into the conversation, asking Miss 
Clay to make her choice of the proofs 
that were to be sent to England. She 
kept him there by her side, treating him 
with condescension, with a sort of hau¬ 
teur, even finding fault with certain of the 
proofs, which, so she told him, did not 
do the children justice, and which she 
could not possibly send to her husband, 
the Marquis. 

The photographer apologized. Most 
certainly the proofs mentioned did not 
do the children justice. He would be will- 
ing to corne to the hôtel and try again, 


at no extra charge, of course. Perhaps on 
the terrace or in the gardens the effect 

One or two people turned to look at 
the Marquise as she stood there. She 
could feel their eyes upon her, absorhing 
her beauty, and still in a tone of conde¬ 
scension—coldly, almost curtly—she told 
the photographer to show her various ar¬ 
ticles in his shop, which he hastened to 

T he other visitors were becoming res- 
tive. They shuffled their feet while 

and she, hemmed about, limped wretched- 
ly from one end of the counter to the 
other, now and again raising her head to 
see if her brother, who had so suddenly 
deserted her, would corne to the rescue. 

At last the Marquise relented. She had 
had her fill. The delicious, furtive sense 
of excitement that had risen in her since 


her entrance to the shop had died down. 

“One of these mornings I will let you 
know,” she said to Monsieur Paul, “and 
then you can corne out and photograph 
the children again. Meanwhile, let me 
pay what I owe. Miss Clay, attend to it, 
will you?” And she strolled from the 
shop, not bidding him good morning, 
putting out her hands to the two 
children. 

She did not change for déjeuner. She 
wore the same enchanting frock, and the 
hôtel terrace, more crowded than ever 
because of the many visitors who had 
corne on an excursion, seemed to her to 
buzz and hum with a murmur of con¬ 
versation directed at her and her beauty 
and at the eiîect she made sitting there 
at the table in the corner. The mâitre 
d’hôtel, the waiters, even the manager 
himself, were drawn toward her, obse- 
quious, smiling, and she could hear 
her name —“madame la marquise "—pass 
from one to the other. 

Ail things combined for her triumph. 
The proximity of people, the smell of 
food and wine and cigarettes, the scent 
of the gaudy flowers in their tubs, the feel 
of the hot sun beating down, the close 
Sound of the splashing sea ; and when she 
rose at last with the children and went 
upstairs she had a feeling of happiness 

donna after the clamor of long applause. 

The children went with Miss Clay to 
their room to rest, and swiftly, hurriedly, 
the Marquise changed her frock and her 
shoes and tiptoed down the stairs and out 
of the hôtel, across the burning sands to 
the path and the bracken headland. 

He was waiting for her, as she had ex- 
pected, and neither of them made any 
reference to her visit of the morning or 
to what brought her there on the cliffs 
this afternoon. 

They made at once for the little clear¬ 
ing by the cliff’s edge, and sat down of 
one accord. The Marquise, in a tone of 
hanter, described the crowd at lunch and 
the fearful bustle and fatigue of the ter- 
race with so many people, and how de¬ 
licious it was to get away from them ail 
to the fresh clean air of the headland. 

He agreed with her humbly, watching 
her as she spoke of such mundane mat- 
ters as though the wit of the world 
flowed in her speech. Then, exactly as on 
the previous day, he begged to take a few 
photographs of her. She consented, and 
presently she lay back in the bracken 
and closed her eyes. 



















































LOVER FOR THE MARQUISE (cmihmd) 


o Old 

smuggler 

BRAN' D 



Careful. 
dont 
waste 
a drop! 


Qr-Why do /><?©/>/<? *gr “Careful, don’t 
waste a drop?” 

A— Because the flavour of Old Smuggler 
is too precious to be wasted—and because 
it is so popular you may find your dealer 
cemporarily out of stock. 

Q—l Vhy is it called Old Smuggler? 

A— Because in ancient days the thrifty 
Scots bought their finest whisky from the 
“smugglers." 

Qi—Why is it Scotch with a history ? 

A— Because it was established in 1835 
and perpétuâtes a colorful era in Scottish 
history. Ask for Old Smuggler the next 
time and read the complété story on the 
back label on every bottle. 



Blended Scotch Whisky—86 proef 


& Company 
New York, N. Y. 

Distributors 



tone held the right quality of interest. 

“I went down to the shop to fetch my 
snapshots,” said Miss Clay, “and I found 
it shut. The door was locked, and the 
shutters were up. I thought it rather odd, 
and I went into the pharmacie next door 
and asked if they knew whether the shop 
was likely to be open after tea. They said 
no, Mademoiselle Paul was too upset; 
she was being looked after by relatives. 
I asked what had happened, and they told 
me there had been an accident, that poor 
Monsieur Paul had been found by some 
fishermen three miles up the coast, 
drowned.” 

Miss Clay had lost color as she told 
her taie. She was obviously shocked. 

The Marquise gained courage. “How 
perfectly terrible!” she said. “Does any- 
body know when it happened?” 

“I couldn’t go into details at the phar¬ 
macie because of the children,” said Miss 
Clay, “but I think they found the body 
yesterday. Terribly injured, they said. 
He must hâve hit some rocks before fall- 
ing into the sea. It’s so dreadful I can’t 
bear to think of it. And his poor sister— 
whatever will she do without him? She 
was so dépendent on him.” 

The Marquise put up her hand for si¬ 
lence and made a warning face. The chil¬ 
dren were coming into the room. 

T hey went down to the terrace for 
déjeuner, and the Marquise ate more 
than she had for three days. For 
some reason her appetite had returned. 
Why this should be she could not tell. 
She wondered if it could possibly be that 
j part of the burden of her secret was 
I now lifted. He was dead. He had been 
found. These things were known. After 
déjeuner she told Miss Clay to ask the 
manager if he knew anything of the sad 
accident. Miss Clay was to say that the 
Marquise was most concemed and 

While Miss Clay went about this busi¬ 
ness the Marquise took the children up- 

Presently the téléphoné rang—the 
sound that she had dreaded. Her heart 
missed a beat. She took ofE the receiver 
and listened. 

It was the manager. He said Miss Clay 
had just been to him. He said it was most 
gracious of madame la marquise to show 
concern at the unfortunate accident that 
11 had befallen Monsieur Paul. 

He would hâve spoken of it when the 
accident was discovered yesterday, but 
he did not wish to distress the clientèle. 
A drowning disaster was never very pleas- 
ant at a seaside resort; it made people 
feel uncomfortable. Yes, of course, the 
police had been called in, directly the 
| body was found. It was assumed that he 
= had fallen from the cliffs somewhere 


along the coast. It seemed he was very 
fond of photographing the sea views. 
And, of course, with his disability he 
could easily slip. 

His sister had often warned him to be 
careful. It was very sad. He was such a 
good fellow. Everyone liked him. He had 
no enemies. And such an artist, too, in 
•his way. Madame la marquise had been 
pleased with the photographie studies 
Monsieur Paul had done of herself and 
the children? 

The manager was so glad. He would 
make a point of letting Mademoiselle 
Paul know this, and also of the concern 
shown by madame la marquise. Yes, in- 
deed, she would be deeply grateful for 
flowers and for a note of sympathy. The 
poor woman was quite brokenhearted. 
No, the day of the funeral had not yet 
been decided. . . . 

When he had finished speaking the 
Marquise called Miss Clay and told her 
she must order a taxi and drive to the 
large town seven miles inland, where the 
shops were larger, and where she seemed 
to remember there was an excellent flor- 
ist. Miss Clay was to order flowers, lilies 
for choice, and to spare no expense. The 
Marquise would write a note to go with 
them. Then if Miss Clay gave them to 
the manager when she returned he would 
see that they were delivered to Mademoi¬ 
selle Paul. 

The Marquise wrote the note for Miss 
Clay to take with her to pin on the 
flowers. “In deepest sympathy at your 
great loss.” 

She gave Miss Clay some money, and 
the governess went off to find a taxi. 

Later, th'e Matquise took the children 
to the beach. 

“Is your chill better, Maman ?” asked 
Céleste. 

“Yes, chérie. Now Maman can bathe 

And she entered the warm, yielding wa- 
ter with the children and splashed with 

Tomorrow Édouard would arrive. To- 
morrow Édouard would corne in his car 
and drive them away, and the white, dusty 
roads would lengthen the distance be- 
tween her and the hôtel. She would nor 
see it anymore, nor the headland, nor 
the town, and the holiday would be blot- 
ted out like something that had never 

When I die, thought the Marquise as 
she stared out across the sea, I shall be 
punished. I don’t fool myself. I am guilty 
of taking life. When I die God will ac¬ 
cuse me. Until then I shall be a good 
wife to Édouard and a good mother to 
Céleste and Hélène. I will try to be a 
good woman from now on. I will try to 
atone for what I hâve done by being 
kinder—to relations, friends, servants. 
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LOVE K. FOR THE MARQ-OISE |..m) 

Here îoas the faithful 
record of for g otten moments 


bag. She took out a twenty-thousand- 
franc note. “I know this is not much,” 
she said, “but perhaps it will help just 
a little. I ara afraid my husband has not 
many contacts in this part of the coun- 
try, but I will ask him, and perhaps he 
will be able to make some suggestions 
that will be helpful to you.” 

Mademoiselle Paul took the note. It 
was strange. She did not thank the Mar¬ 
quise. “This will keep me until the end 
of the month,” she said. “It will help to 
pay the funeral expenses.” 

She opened her bag. She took out three 

“I hâve more, similar to these, back in 
the shop,” she said. “It seemed to me 
that perhaps, going away suddenly as 
you are doing, you had forgotten ail 
about them. I found them among my 
poor brother’s other prints and négatives 
in the cellar where he used to develop 

She handed the prints to the Marquise. 
The Marquise went cold when she saw 
them. Yes. She had forgotten. Or rather, 
she had not been aware of their existence. 
They were three views of her taken in the 
bracken. Careless, abandoned, half-sleep- 
ing, with her head using his coat for a 
pillow, she had heard the click-click of 
the caméra, and it had added a sort of 
zest to the aftemoon. 

Some he had shown her. But he had 
not shown her these. 

She took the photographs and put them 

“You say you hâve others?” she asked, 
her voice without expression. 

“Yes, madame la marquise.” 

She forced herself to meet the woman’s 
eyes. They were swollen with weeping, 
but the glint was unmistakable. 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
the Marquise. 

M ademoiselle Paul looked about her 
at the hôtel bedroom. Tissue 
paper strewn on the floor, odds 
and ends thrown ’into the wastepaper 
basket, the tumbled, unmade bed. “I hâve 
lost my brother,” she said, “my supporter, 
my reason for being alive. Madame la 
marquise has had an enjoyable holiday, 
and now returns to her husband and 

“I take it that madame la marquise 
would not desire her husband or her 
family to see those prints?” 


“You are right,” said the Marquise. “I 
do not even wish to see them myself.” 

“In which case,” said Mademoiselle 
Paul, “twenty thousand francs is really 
very little return for a holiday that ma¬ 
dame la marquise so much enjoyed.” 

T he Marquise looked in her bag 
again. She had two mille notes and 
a few hundred francs. 

“This is ail I hâve,” she said. “You 
are welcome to these as well.” 

Mademoiselle Paul blew her nose once 
more. “I think it would be more satisfac- 
tory for both of us if we came to a more 
permanent arrangement,” she said. “Now 
my poor brother has gone the future is 
very uncertain. I might not even wish to 
live in a neighborhood that holds such sad 
memories. I cannot but ask myself how 
my brother met his death. The afternoon 
before he disappeared he went out to the 
headland and came back very distressed. 
I knew something had upset him, but I 
did not ask him what. Perhaps he had 
hoped to meet with a friend, and the 
friend had not appeared. The next day 
he went again, and that night he did not 
return. The police, were informed, and 
then three days later his drowned bodv 

“I hâve said nothing of possible suicide 
to the police but hâve accepted it, as they 
hâve done, as accidentai. But my brother 
was a very sensitive soûl, madame la 
marquise. Unhappy, he would hâve been 
capable of anything. If I make myself 
wretched thinking over these things I 
might go to the police. I might suggest 
he did away with himself after an un¬ 
happy love affair. I might even give them 
leave to search through his effects for 
photographs.” 

In agony, the Marquise heard her hus- 
band’s footsteps outside the door. 

“Are you coming, dearest?” he called, 
bursting into the room. “The luggage is 
ail in. The children are clamoring to be 
off.” 

He said good morning to Mademoiselle 
Paul. She curtsied. 

“I will give you my address,” said the 
Marquise, “both in Paris and in the coun- 
try.” She sought in her bag feverishly for 
cards. “And I shall expect to hear from 
you in a few weeks’ time.” 

“Possibly before that, madame la mar¬ 
quise” said Mademoiselle Paul. “If I 
leave here and find myself sbon in your 



















THE WONDERFUL FOOL 

Neîther man nor dog w/as the sort u/ho ever gives up —and 
this time it meant much more than just a daq’s hunting 
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Do Drinklng Mains Spread Disease? 


BY JACK. HARRISON POLLACK 


Birds, dogs, and 
humans share an 
instrument as 
unsanitary as the 
outlawed common 
drinking-cup 


Tt’s a warm day. You’re thirsty. So you 
I innocently take a drink of water at 

department store, theatre, park, school, 
or depot. The water trickles instead of 
gushing out, so you lean doser. 

Shortly afterward you corne down with 
trench mouth, a strep throat, dysentery, 
tuberculosis, typhoid, diphtheria, syphilis 
of the mouth, or even polio. 

Incredible? 

Not a bit. This could happen to you 
today anywhere in the United States. 
And if it did happen, it would pyobably 
never occur to you that a public water- 
.4 penser could hâve been the villain. 


Germs from the person who drank two 
minutes before you might hâve been 
transmitted to you. Scientists hâve long 
suspected and are now convinced that 
many of America’s drinking fountains 
are spreading disease. 

“But if my lips don’t touch the nozzle 
I’m safe,” you may say. But that’s not 
necessarily true. A constant flow of water 
doesn’t wash away microbes; often they 
are retained and splashed up on your'lips. 

What about the modem slant-jet foun- 
tain with its protective guard, through 
which water is thrown in a curve? The 
guard is frequently useless because some 
people put their mouths around it. Others 



get so close that the water and saliva 
splashed from their mouths strike the 
guard. 

However, thé most perilous fountains 
are the old-style vertical-jet bubblers. 
You may recall front your school days 
these billiard-ball-shaped fountains with 
the hole in the top through which water 
bubbles and then falls back on the jet. 
Though most dangerous when the water 
pressure is low, they spread infection 

four inches. “These bubblers are nearly 
as bad as the' common drinking-cup we 
warred agàinst two générations ago,” 
charges Professor William T. Ingram, 
New York University public-health ex¬ 
pert. Dr. George W. Stiles, of Colorado’s 
health department, believes that polio 
can he transmitted by the straight-up 
bubble fountain. 

On a recent trip I was appalled at the 
large number of these unsanitary bub¬ 
blers I saw ail over America. Particular- 
ly shocking is the fact that school children 

first-graders waiting in line to use these 
fountains. Often the water trickled out 
sluggishly and then teceded into the 
nozzle, carrying the saliva of the child. 
The next child would then hâve to press 
his lips on the orifice and suck out the 
water—along with any lingering infection. 

At an Ardsley, New York, public 
school in November, 1947, 137 pupils and 
13 teachers were stripken with acute 


investigated the épidémie reported, “The 
ancient bubble fountains were among 
the worst I bave seen. Only these foun¬ 
tains could hâve caused this explosive 
outbreak.” The bubblers were removed 
and there has been no trouble since. 

No one knows liow much disease these 
réservoirs of infection are causing 
throughout the country. One public-health 
expert estimâtes, “Possibly half of our 
school children are catching colds and 
other illnesses from drinking fountains, 
in which bacteria can remain from five 
minutes to twenty-four hours.” A North 
Carolina sanitation survey of 4,194 
schools with nearly a million enrollment 
showed that drinking facilities in 79 per 
cent of the schools were not sanitary. In 
1949 a North Dakota study of 334 schools 
disclosed that drinking facilities in 67 
per cent were unsatisfactory. When the 
small daughter of a Plainfield, New 
Jersey, health officer developed ringworm 
on her right cheek, he investigated and 
found that many of her classmates had 
the same parasite in the saine place. 
Significantly, the ringworms were located 
where the drinking fountain’s protective 
guard touched the cheek. 


A Florida health official recently re¬ 
ported, “In one of our schools with bub- 
bler fountains we had an outbreak of 
trench mouth. When the fountains were 
changed to angle jets we had no further 
cases.” A California health authority 
says, “Circular sores broke out on the 


faces of thirty pupils. The diameter of 
the circle corresponded to that of the 
guard on the fountain. We installed im- 

cases.” Every health officer with whom 
I spoke agreed that no bubbler fountain 
was safe, and that slant-angle jets were 
open to suspicion. 

These fonts of infection aren’t found 
only in schools, of course. A ttench- 
mouth outbreak at an Army post in Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia, was traced to an un- 

Fountains in parks are undoubtedly 
the worst. Birds can’t tell the différence 
between a birdbath and a bubbler foun¬ 
tain. And some human beings hâve diffi- 
culty .distinguishing between a park 
fountain and a urinai. 

In December, 1948, in a Colorado 
hospital, diphtheria organisms were un- 

in a New York City hospital two obsolète 
fountains caused the spread of 124 cases 
of amoebic dysentery. Investigation dis¬ 
closed that underwear had been washed 
in one of the fountains. 

Skeleton in Our Closet 

Since they are such a menace, why 
haven’t these horse-and-buggy fountains 
been condemned and replaced? 

Chiefly because of apathy. Also be- 
cause infections from drinking fountains 
are difficult to pin dùwn. The evidence 
■is often circumstantial. Though this is the 
first popular-magazine article on the sub- 
ject, the drinking-fountain menace has 
long been a skeleton in our public-health 
closet. 

Some years ago, bubbler fountains 
caused an épidémie of streptococcus-ton- 
silitis in a women’s dormitory at the 
University of Wisconsin. In one week 
there were 50 cases. Fountain test swabs 
revealed “heavy contamination.” A year 
later new tests showed 70 per cent of the 
50 bubblers were again contaminated. 

During World War II an intensive 
study of 11 drinking fountains was made 
on the University of Pennsylvania cam¬ 
pus. Eight were angle-jet cabinet types 
with built-in réfrigération; three were 
vertical-jet, unrefrigeratêd bubblers. An 
alarmingly high concentration of bac¬ 
teria, which lingered from thirty minutes 
to two hours, was found in the drains of 
ail the fountains. The parts in contact 
with the water—drain, nozzle, and bowl 
—were the most heavily contaminated. 
Drainage and water pressure were in¬ 
adéquate in ail the fountains. 

Children aren’t the only ones who put 
their hands and fingers on fountain noz- 
zles. There are plenty of grownups with 

of the antics of 47,000 persons drinking 
at 1,300 public fountains revealed this 
startling information: 

13,303 persons touched the water 
outlet with their lips 

4,386 touched the outlet with their 
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Dial Soap 
keeps complexions 
clearer by keeping 
skin cleaner! 













ETES TIREO? 





Happy IsThe Day 
When Backache 
Goes Away.... 




A woman’s need for a “father” often results in a tragic pattern of love affairs. 
Feelings that are normal in a teen-ager promise only an emotional smashup for 
an older woinan. Unwittingly, Miss X has set up a barrier against mature love. 

What Psychiatry Knouts about the 

OTHER WOMAN 


BY BETSY EMMONS 















Jiïw-/ Easier, surer protection for 
yourmost intimate marriage problem 
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OTHER WOMAN ( . 


Sophisticated or naïve, the "other woman” is a victim 
of her own neurotic impulses—and a danger to others. Not only 
that, her own chances for marital happiness are slim 
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IT’S HERE! 


'protection! 


Folks-on4ie-go...use 0DÛ*RÛ*I7Û 

No matter how active you i 


issafer 


creamy 


always 


KJ 


GUARANTEE: Oni y 
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The Children 
They Left Behind 


A military base, a moonlit lagoon, 


and GI love—but what has 


happened to the half-caste children 
our South Pacific forces fathered? 











VNDER&WOOD 

^eviled ham^ 

THE ORIGINAL...AU FINE HAM 
ZESTFUUY SEASONED 

F or 8 7years America's favorite spread 



COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

f"Vben NERVOUS 
IS^TENSION 

G ETS YOU 



The Children They Left Behind «-, 



Of 10,000 American men once stationed on 
Borabora, four acknowledge their fatherhood 





a top-notch baseball player, Joe is fascinated by Americans, very proud of his name. 























“Know him? Damn right I know him!” 




The différence 
letween thzs... 




Left behind—rusting jeeps, iceboxes, and 
a new génération of half-American kids 



















the States, how about something senti¬ 
mental? How do you say in Tahitian, 
‘I love you, Grandpa’?” 

Sanford griHned. “‘Va here auia oe 
Papa Ruau’ is ‘I love you, Grandpa’ in 
Tahitian,” he replied, “but that wouldn’t 
be true. These kids don’t know their 
American grandparents. Let’s stow ail 
the sentiment and be realistic. ‘Hello, 
Pop!’ we’ll say.” 

Let’s look at a few of these GI kids. 
Mabel Teihotaa is a darling little girl 
whose eyes are as green as the spray 
that crashes against the island’s huge 
encircling coral reef. John Roman and 
Jacqueline Onee are sweèthearts. They 
go hand in hand to school every day just 
as if they lived in Indiana where John’s 
daddy was born. Marcel Tetahio is the 
island’s quiz kid, a whiz at mathematics. 
Rumor has it that his father was the 
navigator of a submarine. Jeanne Taea 
was ail dressed up American style be- 
cause it was her birthday. She posed 
willingly for a photo, sitting atop a 
tombstone in her front yard where an 
ancient Polynesian ancestor lies buried. 
When her American father dies he’ll be 
interred in New Hampshire. Fanny 
Michon posed with her aunt, Marcelle. 
Her mother is in France. Her father said 

“That’s what they ail say,” Aunt Mar¬ 
celle remarked, smiling. “The first words 
of English we island girls learn are, TU 
he back, my darling. I promise.’ ” Fanny 
also posed with young Joe Buchin, to 
whom she’ll one day be married, she con- 
fidently advised her Aunt Marcelle. Joe’s 



Do You Need Extra Money? 

Here’s an Easy, Convenient Way to Get It! 


A little extra money will often make 
ail the différence between “I wish” 
and “I can!” Hundreds of men and 
women in every one of the forty-eight 
States are adding substantial sums to 
their own earnings or the family in- 
come as local subscription représenta¬ 
tives for COSMOPOLITAN, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING and ail other lead- 
ing magazines, whose universal pop- 
ularity mean quick sales and many 
renewals year after year. 

How Much Extra Money 
Could You Use Right Now? 

If you hâve found it increasingly difficult to stretch the family budget to 
coyer ail your expenses—if you hâve been forced to economize on many 
things you need—why not use your spare-time to earn the extra money 
you require? 

No other kind of work you can do at home is so easy to start or so sure 
to bring you worthwhile profits for the time and effort you are able to 
devote to it. Your home is your office. You are your own boss. You work 
at your own convenience, in your own community, in your own way. 
Many who began as part-time représentatives found the work so reward- 
ing that they now devote ail their time to it and hâve developed large 
and profitable subscription agencies of their own. 

If the cost of living makes extra income necessary—if you are prevented 
for any reason from securing full-time employment—if you need extra 
money for any purpose whatever—this is a real opportunity. 

Let us tell you more about the remarkable money-making possibilities 
this work offers to men and women of any âge, whether regularly 
employed or not. You’ll be pleasantly surprised to discover how much 
you can earn in a short time. 

The coupon below will bring you complété information and everything 
you^will need to start earning excellent commission profits at once. 



COSMOPOLITAN, Dept. 1152-A 
250 West 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Please send me complété details of your spare-time subscription plan. 

St. & No. 

City & Zone . 

State . 
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THANKS 

for telling us how you feel 
about the "new", stream- 
lined "Cosmo" in quotable 
quotes like these: 

“The ‘new’ Cosmopolitan without 
‘runovers’ is the best thing that 
has ever happened to a magazine.” 


“No,” she answered quietly, “not now. 
I am sure he is dead.” 

“What makes you think so, Eri?” 
“Well,” she said, “when he went away 
he wrote four letters. In each he said he 
would corne back. In the fourth he said 
he was going into action. There never 
was a fifth.” 

“Where were the letters from, Eri?” 
“The New Hébrides,” she replied, and 
her eyes filled up. 

“Why aren’t you in Papeete, Eri?” 
“I’m too old for that sort of thing,” 
was the reply. ‘Tm almost twenty-three. 
When I was with my Ralph I was fifteen 

by looking at me, I grow aged.” 

“I wouldn’t say that, Eri. Hâve you 
ever married?” 


“. . . with this new step . . . you 
hâve put Cosmopolitan at the top 
of every woman’s reading list.” 


. . you are making magazine 
history.” 

“No other magazine on the stands 


“. . . has put your magazine as far 
ahead of the compétition as T. V. 
is ahead of radio.” 


. . my neighbors stopped bor- 
rowing Cosmopolitan and sub¬ 
scribe themselves.” 


“I read it now exactly as I do a 
book, and don’t miss a word of the 
whole magazine.” 

“You rate a spécial ‘Oscar’ . . 

“Don’t ever go back to the ‘old’ 


. . the only complaint I hâve is 
that it doesn’t corne out twice a 
month.” 


NOW tell your friends about it, 
and urge them to discover the 
new faster paced Cosmopolitan for 
themselves. 


Eri smiled. “I waited too long for 
Ralph,” she replied. “I hâve a man, if 
you could call him that. He is one of the 
jailers in the prison at Raiatea.” 

“Don’t you love him, Eri?” 

“Oh, no; I still love Ralph. Ralph never 
beat me. But I live with the jailer, take 
care of his children by his wife who 
died, and in return I hâve a home for 
myself and Simone.” 

“What would you say, Eri, if through 
the article I am writing, someone in 
Montana sent for your Simone? Do you 
think you could give her up?” 

Eri laughed aloud. “Surely living with 
cowboys in Montana,” she said, “would 
be better than being raised among a 
jailer’s children on the island of Raiatea.” 

“Well, Eri, if anyone is interested I’il 
suggest they Write Francis Sanford and 
ask for photos of Ralph’s daughter.” 

Americans Are Funny People 

“She’s very pretty,” Eri said. “She re- 
sembles her father. When she is nine 
I would love to send her to the convent 
in Papeete, but the charge for that is six 
dollars every month for food and clothes. 
Such riches a jailer’s housekeeper can 
never afford.” 

“You never can tell, Eri,” I said when 
we parted. “We Americans are funny 
people. And you just might get that six 
bucks a month.” 

“We’ve got to hurry,” said Francis 
Sanford, at my elbow. “The game’s in 
the ninth inning down by the tomb of 
Alain Gerbault. I want you to see how 
well GI Joe Grange can cover second 

Alain Gerbault, by the way, was a 
world-famous tennis player, writer, and 
yachtsman who died in 1941. He sailed 
the world over and wrote that no lovelier 
spot exists than the island of Borabora. 
As he lay dying he requested that he be 
buried there, and the French government 
obliged him. “Borabora has nice people,” 
he wrote. I agréé. And it also has nice 
children. The End 

j Editer's Notes Throughout this article, 
fictitious names hâve been substituted for 
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REDUCING PLAN 


7noTHAGHe? 


DENT’SlS 


DON’T LET UGLY 

PIMPLES 


RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


one^ application ! 


safiÿsÆ 


RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 



They’ll like it as well as you do, 
and Editor John J. O’Connell will 
be glad to hear from them, too. 
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JUST BEFORE A flight Lillian treats him to a rare 
luxury in austere Israël—a strawberry shortcake. 


MIKE, SEVEN, CAN'T speak hebrew, but in the universal language of kids expresses 
himself by climbing a wall separating his and their neighbors' back porch. 
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"WHENEVER WE GET LONESOME for New York," says Lillian, "we take a walk and 
watch the happy, hopeful people—and then we forget ail about loneliness." 


















Matured to sunny perfection 

six years in oak casks . .. so delicious 

you can drink it on the rocks. 
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THHDOÜ. _ 

tragic. useless. pointless death. It had 
broken him into small random fragments. 
Paulie and Diana had been sent off to 
stay with Ellen’s parents for a time. It 
had taken him six months to learn that 
no answer could be found in whisky, in 
the arms of women anxious to comfort 
him, or even in work that left him ex- 
hausted. He had quit his job, done man- 
ual labor, and then, doggedly, inevitably, 
had recreated the family unit. Only it was 
not the same without Ellen, of course. 

He took a small new house where she 
was not around every corner, where she 
was not in the kitchen each time you sat 
in the living room, where you didn’t lis- 
ten for her to corne wheeling into the 
driveway with that reckless casualness 
that had killed her. 

Now he was finding satisfaction and a 
form of contentment in the closeness and 
trust of the small family unit. Paulie, at 
twelve, and Diana, at seven, had the odd 
emotional resiliency of the young. The 
sound of their laughter was good. 

M rs. Chandler, who lived nearby. 
had been a find. She was an eld- 
erly woman. widowed about the 
same time Ellen had been killed. Her son 
and daughter-in-law lived with her. Mrs. 
Chandler, a vast, gray woman of little 
warmth, was efficient and responsible. 

Yes, Ellen would be amused at seeing 
her husband grubbing sedately around in 
the yard. The only lingering effect of her 
death that he could see in himself, outside 
of the inévitable loneliness, was an ex¬ 
plosive fury that he had learned to con- 
trol. It was something that would grow 
inside him until he wanted to smash 
walls with his hands. tilt his head back 
and roar at the sky. 

“You call that a curve?” Paulie cried 
tauntingly to the Quinn boy. “Just watch 
this old curve.” 

Steve grinned and bent over the dying 
crab grass again. Paulie was the immé¬ 
diate problem. He had inherited Ellen’s 
wiry. lithe strength instead of Steve’s 
bulk. And her sensitivity and imagina- 
tiveness had also been given him. Adoles¬ 
cence was going to be a rough time for 
Paulie. He was the quicksilver of Ellen, 
and Diana had inherited ail Steve’s calm 
and stubbornness and implacability. 

The young man next door with the 
heavy face was whistling monotonously 
as he polished the car. An odd setup. 
They had moved into the house next door 
over a month ago, and even Mrs. Chan¬ 
dler, with her curiosity and watchfulness, 
had been unable to détermine who was 
135 

Qasping, Steve knelt and 
listened. Horror blossometi 
in the hot sunlight 







"ftands off,” theq’d u/arned him. "She’s out of bounds.” And nou/. 


drunk on the lonelg road w/ith her beside him, he began to know/ w/hg 










THHDOLL 


The man next door had queer, tough visitors, but there u/as nothing nrvenacing 


in his friendliness tou/ard Steve. Nothing qou could put qour finger on— 






























Love hasn’t cinq tricks up its sleeve, but Steve kneu/ this girl had plentq 











THEDOLL 


He was cornered. Time u/as running out, carrging him su/iftlg into a 
nightmare u/orld. The u/orst thing he could do u/as panic 







, NEXT TIME—GET A u/AC/J 
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mwii _ 


Like scum, Prade floated to the top during the w/ar. He had "contacts,” 
women, an armor of hoodlums —and a siveet idea for the big paq-off 

























THEVOLL _ 


Daniels said, "Attractive girl. High-strung tgpe. Persécution 
delusîons." In the hotbox of a room, he smiled thinlg at Steve 




























THEDOLL 
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The tw/o kids didn’t knou/ w/hat fear w las. But theq could learn 
fast, in ail the w/aqs the bland-eqed man whispered about 
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The Last Word 













JVustrias bat-men 

spread their wings-and fly ! 


■ “It’s a flying circus when Tyrolean ski stars take to the air,” 
writes an American friend of Canadian Club. “I joined them on a 
peak above Austria’s Oetz Valley, and strapped one of their sail- 
like ‘Thirring capes’ to my wrists and ankles. We raced downhill, 
hugging our ‘wings’ tight. Nearing a crevasse, we threw open our 


capes, caught the rushing updraft and soared into space . 



4 “‘The fledgling earned 
his wings,’ said my host at the 

‘and that calls for the best in 
the house —Canadian Club!* 


2 “A crash landing ended my flight 
when I straightened up too soon. I’d just 
made it across the crevasse. Gliding by, 
my companions made ski-flying look easy. 


showed me that the headVind I needed was still blowing 
strong. I sped into it, taking off over a hillock. Landing 
on my skis nearly a hundred feet away, I took off again — 
and again —practically winging my way into the valley. 


I decided on one more ‘flyer’... 

5 “Only in Austria hâve I seen skiers really Yet it has a distinctive flavor that is ail its own. 
fly. But almost everywhere, I find that Canadian You can stay with Canadian Club ail evening long 

Club has as loyal a following as it has back home” ... in cocktails before dinner tall ones after. 

Why this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club There is one and only one Canadian Club, and 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. no other whisky tastes quite like it in ail the world. 


IMPORTED FROM WALKERVILLE, CANADA, BY HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 








suppose we don’t try to put in words what happens with your first taste of 
this great whiskey. Instead, do thijf... Imagine you hâve started with the basi- 
cally finest whiskey ever made in .bld Kentucky ... Then you hâve waited for 6 
full, round years to ripen it slovyiy, perfectly... Then take from your memory 
the finest-tasting whiskey you h^ve ever known and imagine one still silkier, still 
mellower, still smoother. Do .pli these things ... and then taste Old Charter! 


IlillJâlB 

KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 


6 YEARS OLD 


m 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY.6 YEARS OLD.86 PROOF» BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 



